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CONCLUDED. 


It will not be denied, that in general, Ma- 
sons are honorable men ; and even our oppo- 
nents: will not hesitate to say, that theirtestimo- 
ny is as much entitled to credit as that of other 
men, when neither Masons nor Masonry is con- 
cerned in the issue. But, in such cases, they 
are not to be believed, because sworn to con- 
ceal each other’s crimes to favor a Mason at 
the expense of justice; and exalt Masonry 
above the majesty of the laws. In plain térms, 
as we understand it, and as some declare, that 
“* Masons are sworn to lie for each other,” and 
to violate the laws, when interest may require; 
and to do so, even under oath, in a court of 
justice. Preposterous as all this may appear, 
it is moulded into a grave and sweeping charge. 
We would candidly inquire, if the ‘general 
character and conduct of Masons give the 
slightest countenance to such an accusation ?— 

Besides, under such circumstances, how could 
Masons repose the least confidence in each 
other? Reflect for a moment on the subject; 
behold a candidate kneeling at the Masonic 


altar, and in the name of God Most High,’ 


solemnly swearing, that he will, if required by 
you to do it, wilfully perjure himself in a court 
of justice. 

Could you for a moment believe: that that 
man possessed the smallest share of honor or 
honesty, or the slightest regard to truth ? The 
inevitable conclusion would be, if he swears to 
commit perjury to promote my interest, he can- 
not hesitate to do so, to promote his own.— 
The man that will commit perjury on any oc- 
casion, is not to be trusted, and he would as 
soon violate his Masonic vow as any other.— 
Thus all possible confidence would be destroy- 
ed, and yet all Masons, good or bad, are sup- 
posed to understand themselves to lie under 
obligations to lie for each other, even under 
oath, 

A promise to lie !—Only think of that—A 
liar’s promise ![—-What is it good for? And 
what is a man—what can he be but a liar, who 
calmly, deliberately, and in the name of God, 
promises that he will lie? And still the whole 
dreaded combination of Masonry, the only real 
evils of which, can result from the inviolable 
faith of its members, is made up, if we accred- 
it the testimony of its enemies, of men that are, 
not mere common liars, but men that have bound 
themselves by an oath to lie! Surely, men 
that could place confidence enough in each 
other, under such circumstances, to engage 
‘mutually in hostilities against the laws, must 
be a band of fools. : 

Yet this constitues the entire basis of the 


Morgan excitement.—If Morgan were mur-|} 


}|gan found in his keeping, according to his own 


dered, and by Masons, it is probable that but | 
few hands were concerned in the transaction, | 
—Masons have always said so, but could not || 
be believed, because sworn to lie. The odium) 
was cast on the whole fraternity ; they dis- 
claimed any participation in, of knowledge of 
the deed :—But they were not to be credited, | 
because sworn to lie. The notorious Geddings | 
is introduced as a witness ; the body of Mor- 


testimony ; and no extensive conspiracy made 
out even by him; but the whole fraternity must 
still bear the sin, because sworn io lie. 


Seceding Masons come forward and fix the 
foul stain of murder on the great body of their 
deserted brethren. Their testimony it is sup- 
posed must be correct—because they: consist 
mostly of Honorables, honorable men, and 
ministers of the everlasting Gospel. But be it 
remembered, they acknowledge they have ta- 
ken upon themselves oaths to lie. Many of 
them have labored under those oaths for years. | 
If they have once or more voluntarily sworn to) 
lie, are they too good to lie without swearing ? 
If they have sworn to lie for Masonry, why || 
should they refuse to lie for antimasonry? if), 
they have sworn to lie for others, why have ob- 


jections against lying for themselves ? déformity, to the execration of the world. 


In short, I would not place the least confi- 
dence, in the very nature, and mé6vral fitness of} 
things, I could not, in the veracity of any man, 
Mason or antimason, Christian or anti-christian, 
honorable or dishonorable, solemnly sworn to 
lie, im any case. And, should I say I had 
charity to believe such a man honest, unless 
he were deficient in intellect, I should lie 
myself. 

Yet such is the nature of the testimony a- 
gainst Masonry—and not a charge of any prin- 
ciple to commit or even to countenance the 
crimes of murder, treason, falsehood or injus- 
tice, has been attempted to be proved by any 
man, that has not voluntarily acknowledged 
himself to have taken oaths to countenance 
some of them, and commit the rest. The pub- 
lic are, of course, at liberty to weigh such 
testimony in the balance of truth and justice, 
and make up their own judgment. For my 
own part I consider them in the mistake. If it 
be argued that many seceders exhibit good 
character and conduct to support their testimo- 
ny—lI have only to say, they acknowledged 
they have sworn to lie. Masons exhibit proofs 
of their veracity quite as honorable—they say 
they are not sworn to lie, many of them at 
least have never been known as liars. Credit 
which you please. The cautions that have ev- 
er been used against the introduction of bad 
members, though not always effectual; andthe 
expulsion of such when detected, though no 
doubt many have escaped, should afford hon- 
orable testimony to the world, that. the majori- 
ty of Masons give no countenance to immoral 
conduct ; and would feel themselves degraded 
by a voluntary association with vice. If, not- 
withstanding the strictness of Masonic laws 
and the vigilance of virtuous Masons, bad 


members still remain, we plead the imperfec- 


tion of all human institutions, and the impossi- 
bility of reaching every case. But we are not 
fearful of the charge of corruption, from any 
institution, that contains comparatively a less 
number. 


But, is any order of men willing to be tested 
by the character and conduct of its bad mem- 
bers? Or they are willing to have the casual 
or permanent failings of the good ones, or yet 
some seemingly objectionable clauses in their 
articles of compact, as construed by their ene- 
mies, erected into a standard, and made the 
criterion, by which to judge of their leading 


‘motives, principal designs, and general charac- 
ter? -We reply, no—and when any other in- 


stitution is willing to undergo such a trial, by 
such a rule, Masons will cheerfully submit to 
the same ordeal, and abide the result. 

We ask only the charity extended to all oth- 
ers—we need no more. Take our laws, our 
professed principles, and a view of the gener- 
al conduct of Masons, and mingle with these, 
all their vices, and infirmities ; and if, fromthe 
whole, it can fairly be made out that Masonry 
is an association, dangerous or demoralizing, its 
members will freely and cheerfully renounce it ; 
and while they do so, will hold it up in all on 

ou the other hand, we be found to occupy a 
standing in these respects, not inferior to that 
of others, we ask not for the plaudits and 
encomiums of mankind—we have but one re- 
quest to make of our fellow-citizens, to let us 
alone, that we may enjoy, in peace and quiet- 
ness, our principles, our rights, and our social 
bonds, without infringing on those of others ; 


and with which, we claim no authority to in- 


terfere. 


We are satisfied, however, that our foes will 
not willingly occupy this ground ; the parts of 
regulations, supposed less capable of defence, 
because more secret, are selected as the prom- 
inent points of attack. And an imaginary 
group of malignant spirits is conjured up from 
the mystic shades, in the form of oaths, and 
grips, and words, and bloody signs, arrayed in 
the fancied terrors of ‘‘ goblin damned,’’ to 
frighten humanity out of its senses; and to 
scatter through our devoted land, ‘‘arrows, fire 
brands and death.’ But has it come to this ? 
—that honest men—good men, can have no 
secrets, not to be exposed to the gaze of the 
world, but such as are designed to encourage 
and promote the march of vice? That men, 
confessed virtuous and patriotic, can have ne 
secret bonds of union, can form no secret com- 
bination, but such as are characterized by mur- 
der and treason? Is goodness of public char- 
acter and conduct, no longer a guarantee for 
secret motives? What confidence is thea 
longer to be reposed in the best of men? “Our 
opponents can furnish no better test for their 
own designs and motives. And if masons be 
found less worthy in any respect, let their in- 
stitution fall to the earth:—And ‘‘fall like 
Lucifer; to rise no more.” eh! 

Secret combinations, to be injurious, must 
be under the control of bad men. This, me- 
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sonry is not, nor ever was. The great majority 
are, and ever have been, patriotic citizens ; 
as firmly attached to their country, and that 
would do, and have done, as much for her inter- 
‘est, honor, and welfare, as any others. In 
their transactions, public or private, they mani- 
fest an attachment to honor and integrity, as 
firm and unyielding. And it is something 
worse than folly to accuse them ofvoluntarily en- 
‘tering into traitorous or immoral combinations, 
and continuing to maintain them. 

_ What, if a few bad men, as supposed, may 
league themselves together for purposes of 
mischief, and seize on the symbolic language 
of Masonry to promote their designs ; Ma- 
-sonry is not in fault ; her designs are good :— 
_And is hers the orly system that has been a- 
bused ? Has not even Christianity been thus 
prostituted a thousand times for one, and in a 
ten thousand times greater degree ? A band of 
knaves are never at a loss for means of secret 
conspiracies to work their ends. If they adop- 
ted Masonry for their purpose, perhaps they 
‘would religion—if not that, perhaps antima- 
sonry—and if neither of them, most certainly 


| 

derstand it ; and the world is their witness 


something else. A villain will be a villain, in 
whatever institution he be found; and howev- 
er good the institution, he will avail himself of 
its garb, and prostitute it to his purpose, Chey 
are found in all institutions ; none is free of. 
them. 

But what then—shall I renounce masonry, 
because itis liable to such abuses? Compel 
me then to renounce Christianity ; for it is 
subject to the same objection. Compel my | 
neighbor to renounce antimasonry. Yea,more 
than this—compel men to renounce the proper. 
use of a razor, and prohibit its existence; be-| 


cause some scoundrel has stolen one, to cut his: 
neighdor’s throat. ‘To suppose Masonry dan- 
gerous in the hands of good men, is to suppose | 
them fools ; without sufficient intellect to know 
that to act morally right towards all men, is 
paramouut to every other earthly tie; and a 
duty from which no formal obligation can ab-| 
solve thom. To suppose them dangerous in: 
the hands of an intelligent man, is to suppose 
him a knave: that though he understands the | 
principles of right, has the disposition to act, 
wrong. And thus you divide the Masonic fra- 
ternity into two distinct classes ; the one con- 
sisting of houest fools, and the other of intel- 
ligent knaves. 

We would in all candor inquire of our fel- 
low-cilizens, if they be prepared to make up! 
sach aiudgment on the Masonic fraternity—| 
aad to deny them even one honest man of intel-| 
ligence. We are not yet prepared to think so, | 
and yet such must be the sentence, if they a- 
dopt the antinasonic rule of decision. 

To suppose good men to have been so long) 
deceived with respect to these things, does) 
not argue much for their sagacity—to ad-| 


mit that men have not been deceived, and still) 


continued faithful to Masonry, is a powerful) 
argument against their honesty. In either 
case, the facts would reflect no great credit on | 
seceding Masons, many of whom, under these | 
circumstances, have remained for years in the | 
institution, and united ia lauding it to the very) 
heavens. But they have, in the eyes of some, | 
redeemed their character for honesty, by re-| 
nunciation. ‘fo show themselves not deficient | 
in discernment, most of thom have declared 
they have for years considered the institution’ 
both dangerous and wicked. If so, how stands, 
the chargs of hypocrisy for so doing ? 

But what have seceders renounced, after 
all? Why what they say is an evil. Suppose 
them honest: Masons say, we disclaim that 
evi]. Are not Masons then equally honest ? 


But seceders say the institution of Freemason- 
ry isthat evil. Masons say, we do not so un- 


that they do not so practise on it. If the se- 
ceder speak truth, he has only learned some- 
thing more than the Mason. But the Mason 


‘claims to be honest in his declaration, and if), 


the evil exist, give him time to learn the fact, 
and he willrenounce it too. Or is it a fact, 


renounce and denounce Freemasonry, right or 
wrong ? 

But we appeal to every dictate of reason 
and common sense, on the point first stated— 
we appeal to every principle at once common 
to morality and human nature—we appeal to 
the experience and observation of every man— 
and we ask, isit probable that good men would 
engage in immoral, traitorous, and even mur- 
‘derous conspiracies? Are there not—have 
there not always been many Masons taat are 
and have been good men? And if so, and 
they know the iastitution, its laws, its princi- 
ples, and designs, are not those in the mistake 
that denounce it as evil ? 


But we are supposed guilty of a sin, in the 
estimation of our opposers, of a far deeper dye 
‘than all the others. Masoary, they say, is a 
‘political body ; seeking power and influence 
through the medium of her secrets. Antima- 


schemes. 
ignorant : Have political plans ever been dis- 
cussed in Lodges ? Have candidates for office 
ever been named there, or Masonic Conven- 
tions holden for that purpose? Has any one 


‘sonic ticket, or of Masons, where they had} 
the power, excluding antimasons from the stand 


We). 


and the jury box, in courts of justice. 
ask for information.—If these things ever 
transpired, persons know it—seceders do at 
least. Let them speak out. 

The proof of our political intrigue, consists 
in the supposed fact, that offices in our coun- 
try are mostly filled by Masons. If this be 


fices, that they thought best qualified to fill 
ithem ; and we have yet to learn, if citizens, 
freemen, have not a right to give their suf- 
frages, and masons as good right to reccive 
them. 


It would not be saying much for the political 
discernment of our citizens, nor the patriotic 


permitted a knot of intriguing demagogues, con- 
stituting a small minority, under the garb of 
Masonry, and sworn t» countenance murder 
and treason in each other, to contro] the desti- 
nies of our republic. 


But itis an honorable testimony for those 
free citizens, that they have proved themselves 
qualified to judge correctly, as to who were en- 
titled to trust and contidence. Regardless 
alike of Masonry and antimasonry, they have 
sought for the best men ; and they have sel- 
dom been deceived. And it is equally honora- 
ble to Masons, that they have proved faith- 
fal to their trust, without partiality or favoritism; 
and nobly protected the interests of their coun- 
try, to which they had pledged themselves. 

‘That some Masons are sworn to vote for 
each other for office, all otherthings being equal, 
I cannot deny, because I do not know. I know, 
for myself, of no such obligation. But sup- 
pose it be so; before the vote of such a per- 
son can be demanded by the force of that ob- 


that the only test of honesty in man, is that he) 


sonry, of course, is the author of no political |, 
We ask for information, for we are, 


ever seen or heard of a Masonic prox or Ma-), 


candidate being a Mason, all other things must 


be equal. 

Two candidates present themselves for m 
suffrage—one a Mason, the other not. The 
political opinions of the Mason are opposed to 
my own—his religious sentiments are different 


‘from mine—I think him neither as capable or 
‘honest asthe opposing —— In either case 
all things are not equal ; my “obligation in- 
terferes neither with my religious or political 
opinions,”’ and I vote for him that is not a Ma- 
son. 

But, if all other things ere equal, if he be of 
my political party, of the same religion, and 
equally capable and honest, the Mason of course 
Teceives my vote, without an oath to support his 
‘claim, for precisely the same reason that the 
brethren of one family, or the communicants 
of one church, would vote for each other, all 
other things being equal. It is perfectly jus- 
tifiable in all cases: And no laws are broken, 
‘no rights are invaded, no geod principles vio- 
lated—and, I add, no one has just cause to 
complain. 1 exercise the rights of a freeman, 
‘under the constitution, as all others do. | 
have my partialities, aseall others have ; and 
like them, | gratify them in a way to suit my- 
self. And I enquire, whose business is this ? 
Treply, in reality, only my own—but by the 
‘spirit of adoption, it becomes that of every of- 
ficious meddler in the private concerns of oth- 


‘ers ; and who would frame and construe the 
laws regulating the elective franchise, so as to 
disqualify all but themselves for office. 

But while the host of worthies, whose names 
swell and grace the records of Masonry, have 
run the career of honor and glory, and nobly 
‘devoted themselves to their country, and the 
rights and interests of mankind—while they 
have been found foremest in the councils of 
the nation, or on the embattled field, to assert 
and defend her honor and her rights,in what 
‘secret recess hus broodcd that fright(ul demon, 
the master spirit of all evil, now called up in 


‘all his horrors, invested with the badges and 


regalia of Masonry, and formally seated in the 
true, and true or false, | know not, no doubt | 
our fellow-citizens have selected those for 


oriental cha‘r, to preside in our secret con- 
claves, and urge us on to mischief ? 

| What potent spell has for ages protracted 
| the peaceful slumbers of proud ambition and 
_ the lust of power, amid the strife and turmoil of 
| the world? till roused and quickened into life, 
to gorge their veracious appetites with the 
heart’s blocd of the hero of Batawia? For 
this, has the sanguinary spirit of masonry so 
‘long reposed in cuict? For thts, has her 


devotion to their country’s welfare, to admit | demoniac guardian so long waited ? During 
that during more than half a century, they had | that protracted period, has no nobler victim of- 


fered, to whet its appetite for blood? No gold- 
en prize to tempt its fierce ambition, that if 
‘won, would repay the toil—if lost, would give 
‘some color to the crime ? Candor turns dis- 
gusted from the sickening tale, and truth weeps 
for the depravity of him that framed it. 

Talk ye of Mzsonic traitors ? Point us to 
one—and we will shew you hundreds that have 
figured in the ranks of our oppcsers. Talk ye 
of Masonic murderers? Name them—and for 
each will we call up hundrec's, legitimate dis- 
ciples of antimasonry of ancient times, who 
have smiled with fendlike pleasure on the work 
of death, and polluted even the Christian altar 
with the blood of defenceless and devoted vic- 
tims. Why talk of secret vows, of murderous 
intents, and traitorous designs ? Speak we of 
the blood of Morgan? Add, if you please, 
that of Miller, that never existed, and With- 
erell that might have slain himself, because 
no other hand would do the deed !—Look 
ye to the Christian church—and, if you 


ligation, it must. be found, that besides the 


have the courage, trace the horrid outlines of 


— 
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the blood-polluted picture. Listen to the bit- 
ter groans, the piercing cries, and dying 
shrieks, that have resounded within her gloomy 
walls. Call up before you, the petrifying vis- 
ion of the past, of blood, of rapine, of car- 


nage, and of death! QO! ’tis a fearful sight | 


—it strikes terror to the soul! Say—is not 


* Masonry, if stained with the blocd of a thou- 


; 


sand Morgans, the very image of white robed 
innocence, compared with this ? 


Yet who shall reproach the gentle spirit of 
the religion of Jesus for the dreadful reality of 
this tale of horror? It is chargeable alone to 
the intolerance of bigotry, the frenzy of fa- 
naticism, and the lust of power: But, if Chris- 
tians, bound by such sacred precepts and _ sol- 
emn obligations, could so far forget or violate 
their duty to God and man, what encomiums are 
too high to be bestowed on Masons, who, though 
supposed sworn servants of an evil spirit, have 
so generally resisted temptation, squared their 
lives by the principles of public and private 
virtue, and have so few of the stains of blood 
upon them, as are even tnagined by their foes? 


We would not boast—and even comparision : 
‘| ‘The Latin translations of the Bible were in 
early times extremely numerous, but they were 


may seem like boasting—but we are compelled 
to speak in self-defence, and the necessity 
must plead an apology. And, let a censorious 
world say what it may, we have consolation of 
knowing, that our declarations are substantia- 


' ted by facts, that even the opposers of the fra- 


ternity cannot successfully deny. 

Brethren, it is a time of trial; a season of 
bitter persecution. The tocsin has been sound- 
ed ; the war cry has gone forth; the spirit of 


proscription stalks on the battle field and pre-| 


sides in the wae councils of your foes; and 
extermination is the motto, stamped on the ban- 
ner that floats over their heads. 


You are summoned to surrender. The ques-) 
tion is fairly before you—will you quietly sub-' 


mit to be chained as slaves to the car of the) 4, the Saxon tongue ; but when the- popes of 


conqueror ? or will you courageously nail your 
banner to its staff and nobly defend and pre- 


serve your rights? With your foes, the ques-| 


tion is power—with you, it is right. A com- 
promise they neither seek nor want, while there 
is a prospect cf conquest. To crush you, is 
their aim. Determine then for yourselves ; 
but remember you have but one alternative— 
stand firm and be free—submit and be slaves. 
But you will not demean—you will not degrade 
yourselves by relinquishing your rights ; for 
thank God you remember that you are men ; 


freemen : and I know you will act accordingly. 
And, great is truth and will prevail. 


AR Yo 
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Bistz. The Book, a name given by Chris- 
tians, in way of eminence to a collection of the 
sacred writings. ‘This collection of the sacred 


writings, containing those of the Old and New) 


Testament, is justly looked upon as the foun- 
dation of the Jewish as well as the Christian 
religion. ‘The Jews, it is true, acknowledge 
only the scriptures of the Old Testament, 
the correcting and publishing of which are 
unanimously ascribed, both by the Jews and 
the Christians, to Ezra. 

Tie principal translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into the Greek language, is that which is 
called the Septuagint. ‘This name is derived 
from the Latin word Septuagimtia, seventy, the 
version being related to have been made by 
seventy or seventy-two interpreters. It is re- 
corded that, about the year before Christ 277, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, being intent on form- 
mg a great library at Alexandria, in Egypt, 


} 


sent to Eleazer, the high priest of the Jews, to 
request a copy of the Law of Moses; and, as 
he was ignorant of the Hebrew tongue, he fur- 
ther desired that some men of suflicient capa- 
city might be sent to translate it into Greek. 

The messengers who went upon this errand, 
and carried with them many rich presents for 
the temple, were received with great honor 
and respect, both by the high priest and all the 
‘people ; and having received a copy of the law 
of Moses, and six elders having been assigned 
out of each tribe (seventy-two in all) to trans- 
late it, returned to Alexandria. Upon their ar- 
rival, the elders betook themselves to the work, 
and first translated the Pentateuch, afterwards 
the rest of the Old Testament, into Greek.— 
‘Whatever may be thought of the truth of this 
story, it is certain, that the translation called 
the Septuagint, was held in esteem and venera- 
tion almost equal to the original, and was not 
only used by the Jews in their dispersion thro’ 
the Grecian cities, but approved by the great 
‘Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, and quoted and re- 
ferred to by our blessed Savior and his apos- 
tles. 


chiefly made from the Septuagint, and not from 


the original Hebrew, until St. Jerome, who 
‘was well versed in the Hebrew language, ob- 
serving the errors of the many Latin transla- 
tions, and their frequent disagreement with 
the original, undertook an entitely new trans- 


lation, and, with great care and exactness, 
translated from the Hebrew all! the Old Testa- 
ment except the psalms. 
St. Jerome was not universally received in the 
church ; and at length another, which is com- 


which is called, by the Romanists, the Ancient 
Vulgate, came mto general use. : 

There were several versions of the Bible in- 
| Rome had established their spiritual tyranny, 


| they forbade the reading of these translations; 
and in the fourteenth century, the common 


the Scriptures, that-the latest of the transla- 
tions were become unintelligible. Wickliff, 


‘Rome, and from whom we are to date the dawn 
of the Reformation in Great Britain, published 
a translation of the whole Bible in the English 


lation from the Latin Bibles, which were at 
that time read in the churches, ' 
So offensive was this translation of the Bible, 


‘that a bill was breught into the house of lords 
|for suppressing it. ‘This biil, however, was re- 
jected ; but in the year 1408, in a convocation 
heid at Oxford, it was decreed, by a consiitu- 
tion, ‘* That no one should thereafter translate 
any textof Hely Scripture into English, by 
way of a book, or little book, or tract; and 
(that no book of this kind should be read that 


| Wickliff, or since his death.” This censtitu- 
tion led the way to great persecution ; and 
many persons were punished severely, and some 


even with death, for reading the Scriptures in 
| English. 


‘During the sixteenth century, as the Refor- 
mation advanced, different translations of the 


which was undertaken by royal command, and 
under the direction of archbishop Parker.— 


This translation of}. 


posed of this and some former translations,and | 


‘people had been so long deprived of the use of 


therefore, who wes a strenuous opposer of the}, 
corruptions and usurpations of the church of 


: ‘language ; but not being sufficiently acaquaint-|: 
fanguage ; g y acq 
that you are Masons ; that you are Jlmerican ed with the Hebrew and Greck languages to) 


‘translate from the originals, he made his trans-} 


to those who were takirfg away the key of!) 
‘knowledge, and means of better information, |) 


\was composed lately, in the time of John, 


Bible were made, the most distinguished of 


| Distinct portions, fifteen at least, were allotted 
‘to-as many persons, eminent for their learning 
and abilities ; they all performed the work as- 
‘signed, and the whole was afterwards revised 
with great care by other critics. This trans- 
lation was published in 1658, with a preface, 
‘which was written by the archbishop ; and it 
‘is generally ealled the Bishop’s Bible, because 
eight of the persons originally concerned in it 
were bishops. 

In the conference held at Hampton Ccurt,in 
(1603, before king James the first, between the 
Episcopalians and Puritans, Dr. Reyneles, the 
speaker of the Puritans, requested his majes- 
ty, that a new translation of the Bible might 
be made, alleging that these which had been 
made in former reigns were incorrect. Ac- 
cordingly his majesty formed the resclution of 
‘causing a new and more faithful translatien to 
be made, and commissioned for that purpose 
| fifty-four of the most learned men in the uni- 
versities and other places. 


At the same time, he required the bishops to 
inform themselves cf all learned men within 
their several diocesses, who had acquired es- 
_ pecial skill in the Hebrew and Greek tengues, 
and had taken pains, in their private studies of 
the Scriptures, for the clearing up of cbscuri- 
ties, either inthe Hebrew, or the Greek, or 
for the correction of any mistakes in the for- 
mer English translations : and to charge them 
to communicate their observations to the per- 
sons employed, that so, the intended transla- 
tion might have the help and furtherance of all 
the principal learned men in the kirgdcm. 

Before the work was begun, seven of the 
‘persons nominated for it, either were dead, or 
declined to engage in the task. The remain- 
ing forty-seven were ranged uncer six divisions, 
and several parcels ef the Bible were assigned 
to them, according tothe several places where 
they were to meet, confer, and ccnsult togeth- 
ver. Every one ofthe compeny wes to trans- 
late the whole parcel; then they were cach to 
compare their translations together, ard when 
any company had finished their part, they were 
to communicate it to the other companies, so 
that nothing might pess without gencral cen- 
sent. 

If any company, upon a review of the book 
‘so sent, doubted or differed upon any place, 
they were to note the place, and cerd back 
the reasons for their disagreement. If they 
happened to differ about the amendments, the 


{ 


difference was to be referred to a general com- 
mittee, consisting of the chief persons of each 
company at the end of the work. When any 
passage was found remarkably ebscure, letters 
were to be directed, by authority, to any learn- 
ed persons in the land, for their judgment there- 
on. 


The work was begun in the spring of 1607, 
and prosecuted with all due care and delibera- 
ion. It was about thrce years before it was 
finished. Two persons selected fromthe Cam- 
ridge translators,two from these at Oxford, and 
two fromthose at Wesiminstcr, then metat Sta- 
‘tioner’s Hall, and’:czd over and correct- 
ed the whole. After long ekpectatien, and 
great desire_ of the nation, this translation 
came forth, in ,the year 1611, the divines 
employed having taken the greatest pains 
in conducting the work, not only exam- 
ining translations with the original, which 
absolutely necessary, but also comparing 
‘together all the existing translations, in the 
‘Italian, Spanish, French, and other languages. 


The Emperor of China has published a new 
dictionary in forty large volumes. . . 


a 
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OLIVER CROMWELL. so sharp as io splinter. the earth, in rer etehse a- 


Mr. Jeremy White, one of Oliver Cromwell’s greeably to the economy of Nature as manifested 
domestic chaplains, a sprightly man, and one of oe the tprattnn of many new constellations, un- 
Among the number of people who were highly. the chief wits of; the, 
Bie Bicherd Sees conversation make his addresses to Oliver’s youngest daughter, re enter inte the combina- 
er systems. With what a strange in- 
and writings, none professed a greater admiration | ‘®¢ Jady Frances. The young lady did not dis- ill th gre 
for both than a Lincolnshire baronet, who usually || COUPA8® him ; but in so religious a court the gal-|| en er en ee the wed 
; y}) ante ld not be carried on without being ta-| jointed fragments of the earth,look upon the novel 
set at Button’s. This gentleman possessed ave- appearances which will then surround 
and them in th 
ry large eeieeia: had great interest, and more than ken notice of. ‘The Protector was told of it and)! ‘heavens! We shall all b . 
once solicited Sir Richard Steele to command his||¥@8 much concerned thereat. He ordered d] th 
utmost ability, and he should think himself under person who told him to keep strict look vut, prom- me oo pa he Ae aca 
no little obligation. hese offers, though made. ising if he could’ give any substantial proots, he 
with most seeming cordiality} Sir Richard, how- should be well rewarded, and White severely |, em,and gaze 
ever, declined with a grateful politeness peculiar | Punished. The spy followed his business so close 
to himself, as at that time he stood in no need of | ‘hatin a little time he dogged Jerry White, ashe} " Pte se Fm 
the gentleman’s assistance. But some instance was generally called, to the lady’s chamber, and 
of extravagance having once reduced him to the ran immediately to the Protector to inform him 
necessity of borrowing a sum of money to satisfy they together. Oliver in a rage hastened 
an importunate creditor! he thought this a very | the chamber, and going in hastily, found Jerry at has mately 
proper opportunity of calling on his friend, and |” his knees, either kissing the Jady’s haad, or had | from its Suite b ths, yy eee 
requesting the loan of a hundred pounds for just kissed it. Cromwell, ina fury, asked what), planet; 
few days. The gentleman received him with | was the meaning of that posture before his daugh-|| — “ shes or mares may stick us under his belt 
much civility and respect, began to renew his of. |ter Frank ? White, with a great deal of pres- lth ge set oes a =—_ — with the earth, 
fers of service, and begged Sir Richard would)| of mind, said—‘‘May it please your high-) fi we 
give him some occasion to show his friendship and | {have a long time courted that young gen- 
regard.“ Why, sir,” says Sir Richard, Icame |tlewoman there, my lady's woman, and cannot 
for that very purpose, and if you can lend me a prevail ; 1 was therefore humbly praying her shem; or,perhaps 
hundred pounds for a few days, I shall consider 4Y ship to intercede for me.” ‘The Protector,turn- attain to results 
as a singular favor.” Had Sir Richard clapped |ing to the young woman, cried—‘*What’s the) pare 
a pistol to bis breast, and made a peremptory de- | meaning of this, hussy ? Why do you refuse the 
mand of his money, the gentleman could have not|| honor Mr. White would do you? He is 
appeared in a greater surprise than at this unexpec- | friend, and I expect you to treat him as such.”)/, the firat 
ted request. His offers of friendship had been | My lady’s woman, who desired nothing more, with |. attaching 
only made on a supposition of their never being|| a very low courtesy, replied—If Mr. White in- travel throuch ether a cccislh seetiogieama 
accepted, and intended only as so many bails for, tends me that honor, I shall not be against him.” Th " ie ; 
Sir Richard’s intimacy,and acquaintance, of which, ‘Sayst thou so, my. lass,’ cried 
the gentleman, while it cost him nothing, was Goodwyn : this business shall be done presently, joking all this while, and holds the human kind of 
particularly proud. Recovering, however, from! before I go out of the 100m.’ Mr. Wkite had gone 
his surprise, he stammered out—* Why, really, | too far to go back; his brother parson came; Jerry * er ee order or rather aisorder. Does he forget 
Sir Richard, I would serve you to the utmost of {and the lady’s waiting ta is all its inhabitants, is to crea- 
my power, but at present I have not twenty guin-|| presence of the Protector, who gave her five hun- vers “yy nF the eaf, containing a world upon itself, 
eas in the house.” Sir Richard, who saw through|| dred pounds for her portion, which, with the mon- Se ee eee ee, hee 


SIR° RICHARD STEELE, 


the pitiful evasion, was heartily vexed at the||°y she had saved before, made Mr. White easy in| perish’ ere nightfall 
meanness and excuse. ‘ And so, sir” says he, his circumstances, except that he never loved his| ye th a eer pe bai Ct.a8 usual to the music 
‘you have drawn me in to expose the situation!) Wife, nor she him, though they lived together near f See ene: and when this discordant 
of my affairs with a promise of assistance, and fifty years afterwards. ane 
now refuse me any mark of your friendship the will still sing on. This the 
esteem. A disappointment can bear, but must u @ a at Wo who 
by no means put up with an insult : therefore be | ——— —————— ss-pheael fate this fiery agent may bring to the 
so obliging as to consider whether it is more agreea- THE COMET. world? perhaps a strip of the earth like Saturn’s belt 


ble to comply with my request, orto submit to| 
the consequences of my resentment.” Sir Rich-| 
ard spoke this in so determined a tone, that the 
baronet was startled, and said, seeming to recol- 
lect himself, ‘ Lord, my dear Sir Richard, | beg. 
ten thousand pardons; upon my honor I did not 
remember—bless me, I have a hundred pound 
note in my pocket, which is entirely at your ser- 
vice.” So saying, he immediately produced the 
note, which Sir Richard immediately put up, and 
then addressed him in the following manner.— 
* Though I despise an obligation from a person of 
so mean a cast as | am satisfied you are, yet rather 
than to be made a fvol, | choose to accept of this 
hundred pounds, which I shall return when it 
suits my convenience. But that the next favor 
you confermay be done with a better grace, I|/of mankind. But suppose, for instance, that this|\as an accurate vi ; : 
must take the liberty of pulling you by the nose, || huge disturber of the music of the spheres should, |! dence, in Seatiiiian . piper yam pis: 
mee igo expedient to preserve your recollec-|| as it goes booming through the regions of space,||symbols of his benevolence: ‘‘ Flowers are for 
tion.” Which Sir Richard accordingly did and happen to come into collision with the earth ?| the young and for the old; for the grave and for 
then took his leave, while the poor baronet stood || why, the least whisk with its tail would wipe us||the gay; for the living and for the dead, for all but 
5 ae oddity of his behavior, and hearti-|| from the face of Nature, like a fly from the ham of||the guilty, and for them when they are penitent. 

y ash at the meanness of his own. an elephant. Perhaps, however, the blow might be | Flowers are, in the volume of nature, what the 


may be pealed off around the circumference ; and 
we shall see the shining zone eternally binding us. 
Perhaps shivered into a myriad of atoms, we may 
be poured along the Heavens like another Milky 
Way, and thereafter shed a confused light upon a 
young world that is now ready to rush into the 
place we have so unprofitably filled. But the sub- 
ject increases so in magnitude, while we attempt 
to grapple with it, that we must defer these re 
condite speculations until we can have more room 


to strike out while floundering inthem.—N. YF. 
American. 


The comet has already been seen at Gibraltar. 
A letter received in London states, ‘a considera- 
ble portion of the tail of the comet was visible to 
the inhabitants in these parts. ‘The comet itself 
was not seen, but its direction was found to be 
northerly, so that we may soon expect this celes- 
tial visiter.2 . No one here seems to be alarmed 
about this ‘morning call ;’ and yet it’s being made 
avery legitimate subject of dreadto those who 
like to !uxuriate ina panic. ‘lhe comet that has 
hitherto come nearest to the earth, shortened the 
year by two days, and this may approach so close- 
ly as to take off at least a week and consequently, 
make the bills of mortality fall due seven days 
sooner than they otherwise would. ‘This howev- 
er would affect but a comparatively small portion 


FLOWERS. 
Frem a chapteronthe Flowers by the author 
of ** Rank and Talent,” inserted in the Amulet, is 
extracted with much pleasure, a beautiful as well 
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expression, ‘* God is love,” is in the volume of 
Revelation. ‘They tell man of the paternal chat- 
acter of the Deity. Servants are fed, clothed 
and commanded; but children are instructed by a 
sweet gentleness, and to them is given by the 
good parent, that which delights as well as that 
which supports. For the servant,there is the gra- 
vity of approbation, or the silence of satisfaction; 
but for children there is the sweet smile of com- 
placency, andthe joyful look of love. So, by 
the beauty which the Creator has dispersed and 
spread abroad throughout the creation, and by 
the capacity which he has given to man to enjoy 
and comprehend the beauty, he has displayed, 
not merely the compassionateness of his mercy, 
but the generosity and gracefulness of his good- 
ness. Whata dreary and desolate place would 
be a world without a flower? It would be as a 
face without a smile—a feast without a welcome. 
Flowers by their sylph-like forms and viewless 
fragrance, are the first instructors to emancipate 
our thoughts from the grossness of iaaterialism; 
they make us think of invisible beings; and by 
means of so beautiful and graceful a transition, 
our thoughts of the good. Are not flowers the 
stars of earth, and are not stars the flowers of 
Heaven? Flowers are the teachers of gentle 
thoughts, promoters of kindly emotion. One can- 
not look closely at the structure of a flower with- 
out loving it. They are emblems and manifesta- 
tions of God’s love to the creation, and they are 
the means and ministrations of men’s love to his 
fellow-creatures, for they first awaken in the mind 
a sense of the beautiful and good.~ Light is beau- 
tiful and good; but its undivided beauty, and on 
the glorious intensity of its full strength, man can- 
_ hot gaze; he can comprehend it. best when pris- 
matically separated and dispersed in the many col- 
ored beauty of flowers; and thus he reads the ele- 
ments of beauty--the alphabet of visible graceful- 
ness. The very inutility of flowers is their ex- 
cellence and great beauty, detached from and su- 
perior to all selfishness—so that they are pretty 
Jessons in Nature’s book of instruction, teaching 
man that he liveth not by or for bread alone— 
but that he hath another than animal life. 


-Paystcians.—Addison humorously compared 
physicians to an army of ancient Britons, as de- 
scribed by Julius Cesar. He said of them-- 
‘¢ Some slay on foot and somein chariots. If the 
infantry do not so much execution as the cavalry, 
it is because they cannot convey themselves with 
such velocity into all quarters, nor despatch their 
business in so short a time. 


To Rum Drinkers.—Your brethren in Europe 
are reforming for fear of the Cholera. You had 
better begin. 

‘From Summer and Winter Hours. 
THE UNCLE. 


BY H. G. BELL. 


I had an uncle once—-a man 
Of threescore years and three— 

And when my reason’s dawn began, 
He’d take me on his knee, 

And often talk whole winter nights, 
Things that seem’d strange to me. 


He was a man of gloomy mood, 
And few his converse sought ; 

But it was said in solitude 
His conscience with him wrought, 

‘And there, before his mental eye, 
Some hideous vision brought. 


There was not one in all the house 
Who did not fear his frown, 
Save I, a little careless child, 
Who gambol’d up and down, 
And often peep’d into his room, 
And pluck’d him by the gown. 


I was an orphan and alone— 
My father was his brother, 

And all their lives I knew that they _ 
Had fondly loved each other; 

And in my uncles room there kung 
The picture of my mother. 


There was a curtain over it; 
*T was in a darkn’d place, 

And few, or none had ever look’d 
Upon my mother’s face, 

Or seen her pale, expressive smile , 
Of melancholy grace. 


One night, I do remember well— 
The wind was howling high, 
And through the ancient corridors 

It sounded drearily— 
I sat and read in that old hall, 
My uncle sat close by. 


I read, but little understood 
The words upon the book, 

And with a side-long glance I mark’d 
My uncle’s fearful look, 

And saw how all his quivering frame 
With strong convulsions shook. 


A silent terror o’er me stole, 
A strange unusual dread, 

His lips were white as bone, his eyes 
Sank far down in his head; 

He gazed on me, but *twas the gaze 
Of the unconcious dead. 


Then suddenly he turn’d him round, 
And drew aside the veil 

That hung before my mother’s face— 
Perchance my eyes might fail, 

But ne’er before that face to me 
Had seem’4 so ghastly pale. 


** Come hither boy!’’ my uncle said— 
I started at the sound, 

*T was choaked and stifled in his throat, 
And hardly utterance found— 

Come hither boy!’’ then fearfully 
He cast his eyes around. 


‘¢ That lady was thy mother once, — 
Thou wert her only child— 

O God! I’ve seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled, 

She smil’d upon thy father, boy, 
*T was that which drove me wild! 


“ He wes my brother, but his form 
Wap fairer far than mine; 

I grudgea not that,—he was the prop 
Of our ancestral line, 

And manly beauty was to him 
A token and a sign. 


Boy! I had loved her too,—nay more 
“Twas I who loved her first; - 

For months—for years—the golden thought 
Within my soul was nurst; 

He came,—he conquer’d,—they were wed-— 
My air-blown bubble burst! 


Then on my mind a shadow fell, 
_ And evil hopes grew rife, 


|. The damning thought stuck in my heart, 

And cut me like a knife, 
That she, whom all my days I loved, 

Should be another’s wife! 


‘* By Heaven! it was a fearful thing 
To see my brother now, 

And mark the placid calm which sat 
Forever on his brow, 
That seem’d in bitter scorn te say, ~ 

‘* Tam more loved than thou!”’ 


left my home~-I left the land,— 
I cross’d the raging sea: 

In vain, in vain—where’re I trurn’d, 
My memory went with me; 

My whole existence night and day 
In memory seem’d to be. 


‘* I came again, I found them here— 
Thou’rt like thy father boy,— 

He doated on that pale face there, 
I’ve seen them kiss and toy, 

I’ve seen him lock’d in her fond arms 
Wrapt in delirious joy. 


‘* He disappear’d—draw nearer, child,—. 
He died—no, one knew how, 

The murder’d body ne’er was found ; 
The tale is hushed up now; 

But there is one who rightly guess’d 
The hand that struck the blow. 


‘€ Tt drove her mad; yet not his death— 
No—not his death alone, 

For she had clung to hope when all 

- Knew well that there was none; 

No, boy! it was the sight she saw 
That froze her into stone. 


‘© I am thy unele, child;—why stare 
So frightfully aghast; 

The arras moves, but know’st thou not 
Tis nothing but the blast: 

I too have had my fears like these, 
But such vain fears are past. 


‘* Pll show thee what thy mother saw, 
I feel *twill ease my breast, 

And this wild tempest-laden night 
Suits with the purpose best. ; 

Come hither—thou have often sought 
To open this old chest. 


‘* It has a secret spring, the touch 
Is known to me alone;”’ 

Slowly the lid is raised, and now— 
‘** What see you that you groan 

So heavily?—that thing is but 
A bare ribb’d skeleton.”’ 


A sudden crash—the lid fell down— 
‘Three strides he backwards gave, 
*¢ O God! it is my brother’s self 
Returning from the grave! 
His grasp of Jead is on my throat— 
Will no one help or save. 


That night they laid him on his bed, 
In raving madness tost; 

He gnash’d his teeth, and with wild eaths 
Blasphemed the Holy Ghost; 


And ere the light of morning broke, 
A sinner’s soul was lost 


There is an ancient saying—‘T ruth lies in a well. 
May not the modern adage run—‘ The most eer- 


tain charity is at a pump.’ 


| | 


~ 
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‘the President have no authority to enforce its 
‘decisions; if the Marshal be beyond its reach; 
“why, then, in the name of common sense, was 
vit instituted, and why is it continued atan im- 
‘ mense expense tothe country? But we ap- 

The Statesman, in reply tothe remarks we | prehend that the fact is not so; and that by the 
made a week or two since in relation to the de- J udiciary Act of 1789,the Court is fully empow- 


cision of the Supreme Court, says, “ instead | ered, where a case has been remanded, to pro- 
of showing any Jaw which makes it the duty of’ ceed to final decision,and award execution: in the 
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Boston Statesman. 


the President to execute the award of the Su- | puesent case,to issue its own writ to the Marshal 
preme Court, which we asked him [Mirror] | o¢ Georgia, commanding him-to set the prison- 


intelligencer, ‘ers at liberty. Ifthe Marshal, in the discharge 
any xind-—for, to! of this duty, meet with resistance from the offi- 
lie‘ tike ‘a national," has become proverbial. _cers of Georgia, it then ‘‘ becomes his duty to 


Now, we took the National Intelligencer to be ‘call for aid upon the citizens of the State, as 


good state ofiicers call for assistance when resisted, 
covered nothing in the remarks of the States-. . 
‘in the execution of legal process. If he can 


our Opinion, not obtain this assistance, then it is his duty 
g Course | to represent the matter to the President: and 


marked out by that paper, es the course pre-| 


scribed by law for the President to pursue, in | 


of the Union, to enforce the execution of ils 
This is the opinion of gentlemen who, 


laws.” 
mit to the decision, is not correct. But if the’ . * 

P lawyers; nor can we discover much ‘* non- 


2 
‘sense’ in it. 


man, ‘‘ poor authority,” we presume that the 


After the rejection of the evidence of the 
| National Intelligencer, we have not probably, 
riend tne, turn to his Bles, he right to expect that the Statesman will attach 
will find that some of the most respectable an 

influential journals of his own party, difler as 
widely from him,on this question,as does the In-, We venture, however, to make the 
telligencer. And he will find further, that 


pga following extract from the Cincinnati Gazette, 
those which do agree with him, to the full ex- | 


: edited by Charles Hammond, Esq. 
tent of his opinions, form a very small minority. 


of the journals of the country. | 


‘ments, 


would neglect the performance of a consti- 
If we pointed to no lew ‘‘ which made it the tutional duty, which his oath of office enjoins 

duty of the President to execule the award of (haan io perform, appears tome an extraorci 

the Court,” we showed from the Constifulion, 

‘private opinten or 

that the Presicent is the erecuiive officer of the iP 

functions are purciy munsterial, 

_ Government, and that by his oath of office he (j,. inflicts capital punisianent, might es weli 


indwidual judgment. 


is solemnly bound to execufe the duties of his claim to act er not, upon his own belief of the in- 


~ . if “ah + 2 
office in that, as well as in every other partic- nocence or guilt ef ike parly condemned to suffer. 


ular. 


subject, cannot reasonably be 
us to do.”’ y 


‘remember the anecdote in commendation © 
‘ the Constitution; nor do we know of any law | him, related by his friends during the canvass 
which leaves it discretionary with the President | 
to discharge his constitutional duties or not.—| an individual resisted an officer incourt. ‘Lhe 
If any such law exist, then the President mey 


‘loflicer called the by-standers to his assistance. 
were overawed by the danger, or adverse 
exercise a discretionary power’ in relation 
to the award of the Court.* 


act from favor. Judge Jackson intimated 
It is said that the ‘“‘ Court cannot get so far 


ito the officer to calithe Bench to his assist- 
lance. ‘The call was made, andthe judge in- 

as to order the Marshal to order the posse to 

assist in releasing the prisoners;’ and that they 3 

‘*gannot without a palpable and manifest usurpa- 

tion of power, which will subject them to im- 


sume that he is now less sensible of the impe- 
rious necessity of enforcing the precess ef the 

peachment,’ order the Marshal to release 

them.” Then the Court isa mere bug-bear, 


judicial tribunal?” 
and ought at once to be dissolved. If it have 
no power to execute its own judgments; if 


*if, according to the original position of the States- 
mau, ‘the President has-nothing to do in the case,’ how 
he to exercise the ‘discretionary power,’ with which the 
Statesman now supposes him to be invested? The con- 
clusion that the Statesman has abindoned its original 
ground as untena Vie, and admitied the main point in 
controversy, namey, that the President ‘thas something | 
to doin the case,’’ vould not, we apprehend, be a ‘‘non 
eeguitur deduciion.’” 


opposed to the present administration, and 
Itherefore will not be considered ‘‘poor authori- 
ty” by the Statesman, las an article, from which 
the following is an extract; and though it 


a 


course marked out by the National Intelligen- 
cer, the writer could not have seen that paper 
previous to the publication of his own remarks. 
We mention this to show that men, who differ 
greatly in their political views, agree in rela- 
tion to the course to be pursued in carrying the 
decision of the Supreme Court into cflect: 


itis the President’s duty to cail out the military! 


‘'much importance to any thing that may be ad- | 
‘duce from gentlemen of similar political senti-: 


‘‘'The assumption that President Jackson 


The duty exists andépendent of his 
The sheriff, 


And this is all the Statesman ‘‘ asked|| hat President Jackson has just views of the 


for the Presidency.. When sitting as a judge, | 


The Nasville Banner, a paper certainly not! 


cree iv its most essential particular, with the}; 


‘* Then the Supreme Court may issue a writ 
or mandate to the U. S. marshal for the dis- 
trict, commanding him to set the prisoner at 
liberty. Ifthe execution of this process be re- 
sisted, then, if necessary, ii is the duly of the 
President to order out an armed force sufficient to 
|quell the opposition. But ifthe prisoner think 
proper, he may apply for a writ of habeas cor- 
/pus, and have himself brought before a compe- 
‘tent judge, who will examine into the causes 
ofhis detention in prison, and if illegal, order 
‘him to be set at liberty. Ifthe keeper of the 
penitentiary should refuse to deliver him to the 
marshal having the writ of habeas corpus, he 
must be treated as a private individual holding 
‘another in duress, in his own house or other 
place; the prisoner must be taken per force. 
‘It is a maxim in law, that every legal right has 
its legal remedy. Ifthere is no writ now in 
use adapted to each of those purposes, it is the 
business of the judges to frame one according 
to the circumstances of the case.” 


| Our friend of the Statesman does us injus- 
| tice when he charges us with ‘‘retailing the old 
ultra doctrines of federalism.”” The paragraph 

from the Intelligencer, onavhich the charge is 
| predicated, simply indicated what the editors 
| ofthat paper believed to he the course the 
| President would pursue, in case his interfer- 


| ence should become necessary. 


i 


We have ‘‘re- 
_tatled” nothing else on the subject, and if that 
be “ ultra federalism,” the charge will lay a- 
'gainst a very considerable number of those 


qj 


) journals which have hitherto been regarded as 
i democratic to the life. 

r As for our ‘ fears,’ they have not been ex- 
cited; nor bave our ‘nerves’ been particularly 
| disturbed. We have full faith that the Presi- 
dent will discharge whatever duties may be re- 
quired of him by the Constitution or cath of 
office, in a manner acceptable to the great bo- 
dy of the people of this country. We do not 
_believe that cven his friends will he able to 
‘satisfy him that he has “« nothing to do in the 
case,’’? or to induce him, in this matter, to 
werve one jot, from the line of his duty.— 
Where the majesty of the law is in question, 
| he is known to be quick in decision and firm in 


§ 


| action. By attempting to relieve him from a 
| responsibility which devolves en him by virtue 
of his office, his friends are doing that which 
| he does not thank them for, and which cannot 
operate otherwise than to the prejudice of his 
interests. At all events, as no possible good 
can come out of a premature discussion of the 

which are supposed to belorg to him, 
(and which are not faiil 


ur 

ALLS 


y debatable until he 
neglect to perform them,) we think it would be | 
wise on the part of his friends, to leave the 
iwhole matter, unti! it is known hew he has ce- 
termined toact. We have no fears as to the 
jresuli. it is mot probable that either the 
| Marshal or the posse, will have occasion to 
exercise their power. 


The officia] returns of the vetes of the late 
gubernatorial election in Connecticut, give for 
Joun S, Perers, the National Republican and 
Jackson Candidate, 11,971; for Carvin Wit- 
LEY, antimasonic, 4462: Scattering 616. Ma-. 
jority for Peters, 6892. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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“TRE Avovaernat TESTAMENT, ‘being all the Gos, 
pels, Epistles, and other pieces now extant, attribut- 
ed, in the first four centuries, to Jesus Christ, his 
Apostles, and their companions, and not included in 
the New Testament by its compilers. ‘Translated, 
and now first collected into one volume, with prefa- 
ces and tables, and various notes and references.— 
From the last London edition.”’ 

The above curious work has just been published in a 

neat form, corresponding to that of the common ‘l'esta- 

ment, by Mr. N. Whitaker of this city. To 
theological student and ecclesiastical antiquary, the! 
work will be found peculiarly interesting. ‘Lhe editor | 
thinks that the lover of old literature-will here find the, 
obscure but unquestiona dle origin of several remarka-| 

ble relations of the Golden Legend, the Lives of the | 

Saints, and similar productions, concerning the birth of 

the Virgin, her marriage with Joseph on the budding of 

his rod, the nativity of Jesus, the miracles of his infan- | 

&c. &c. Asa literary curiosity, the work haa 
oe much notice in England; and, it is said, has, 
thrown much light on the Arts of Design and Engrav- 

_ing, and been of use to the powers and collector of pic- | 

tures and prints; as by it many of the valuable pictures 

and prints of the best masters and engravers, are cluci-: 
dated. Each gospe! is introduced by a brief notice re- 


ferring the reader to the source whence it is derived.— '} 


We have not had an opportunity to examine it with 
that degree of care which would warrant an expression | 
of opinicn as to its genuiness. We may do so hereaf-| 
ter. In the meantime we think we may safely recom- 
mend it as the most interesting curiosity that has re-| 
cently appeared in the departments of literatare. 


Warren Brivce.—The Bunkerhill Aurora sug- 

gests the utility of roofing the footways, on Warren 
Bridge, so that the passengers may be protected from | 
the wind, rain and sun, and a!so the propriety of light-! 
ing the Bridge with gas. There are several roofed | 
bridges in this State: three on the Merrimac river, name- | 
ly, one at Haverhill, one at the Rocks, or East Haver- | 
hill, and one at Newburyport, (we believe.) The| 
bridges at Northampton and Springfield are also roofed. | | 
The bridge at Augusta, in Maino, is roofed in the same} 
way; and there are probably others in that and the) 
other-New England States. But these bridges all have! 
plinked floors, to preserve which the roof is thrown a- | 
cross the biidge, and boarded at the sides,—they have! 
no footways. A roof over the footways on Warren 
Bridge, would be very comfortable for passengers | 
crossing during a North Fast Storm; but it would be! 
necessary to board up the sides, ‘which, in the warm 
season of the vear, would not be so pleasant, unless | 
indeed the sides were so constructed as to admit of be- 
ing raised and let down as the weather might: require. 
We should not wish to be deprived of the view nor of | 
the air which is gained by a walk on the bridge, of a 
warm afternoon, or a moonlight evening. 


Masonic CeLerrations.—We are gratified to} 
perceive thatour brethren in different parts ofthe coun- | 
try are making preparations for celebrating the anniver- | 
sary of St. John, ina manner worthy of the day and of, 
the ancient usages of the Masonic Institution. Fede-| 
ral Lodge, Nv. 17, Watertown, Conn. will celebrate th c| 
anniversary on Wednesday the 27th June, the 24th hap-| 


pening on Sunday. Brethren of neighboring Lodges 
are invited to attend. Middlesex Lodge, at Framing} 
ham, in this State, celebrate on Monday the 25th.— 


It is expected a large number of the brotherhood will} 


be present, 


Percy Anrcpores.-—-Messrs. J. & J. Harper, New 
York, are about publishing a new edition of these vo- 
‘luminous and popular anecdotes, with additions of an 
American character. Copies of a former edition are 
very scarce, and the new one, with improvements, must 


\,es 179, deaths from commencement 742. 


Pasay --The 30th No. of this very vor | 
ular series of works has just been received in this city. 
it embracés the lives of the early English voyages, and 
a suceinet history of the Bucaniers. It will be read 
with great interest. For a more particular notice of its’ 
contents, the reader is refered to the last page of this. 
day’s paper. 

A notice of Emerson’s second part of the ‘* North 
American Arithmetic’’ will also be found on the same! 


page. 


Fine.—The alarm of fire in this city on Monday, 
evening was caused, says the Centinel, by some Irish’ 
famities who eccupy a house back of No. 90 Hanover: 
street. Seeing a great light in one of the chainbers, | 
some burst in to ascertain the cause, while others cried | 
fire, and the bell of Mr. Emerson’s church, neatly op- 
posite, was rung. On entcring the chamber, it was 
found that the clothing of a woman, who was intoxicat-, 
ed, was burning off of her. She is supposed to have fall- 
en down so that the fire on the hearth communicated to} 
her clothing, and before the fire was extinguished, her! 
arms, breast, and face were so badly burnt that she, 
died in 24 hours. Her name was Harvey,a widow. of | 
about 45 years of age. 


Mrs. Ostinenti’s Concert.—The first. musica 
entertainment, ever given at the Masonic Temple, was 
by Mrs. Ostinelli, on Saturday evening last. And if that 
lady was gratified at the brilliant assemblage of ‘taste 
and beauty, brought together by the magic influence of 
Apollo, they were equally delighted with the successful 
exertions of his accomplished disciples. It was a 
charming evening. The music was excellent. One 
con'd seem to realize all the quiet enjoyment of home, 
although the Hall was nearly filled. The arrangements’ 
of the semicircular seats are such, that no confusion can 
take place, even when crowded. Mrs. Ostinelli's Con- 
cert was an experiment, at the place. 
cessful. 


But it was suc- 
It was the success of the deserving. Another 
Concert given by the lady would be well patronized.— 
[Communicated.] 


THe Crotera.—By the last accounts from Earepe, 
it appears that the Cholera is spreading rapidly through- 
out Great Britain, and increasing greatly. In London 
on the 18th ult’ there were 86 new cases, 38 deaths, 
and 162 remaining. The number of new cases on the 
25th, was 105, deaths 62, recoveries 35, remaining cas-| 
In other 
parts af the Kingdom the number of new cases on the 
last day reported, was 107, deaths 44, cases remaining 
133, deaths from the beginning 2,213. The greater, 
part of the cases in London, were confined to South-) 


wark and Bermondsey, bat there had been nine cases’ 
in Westminster, and several in other. open and compara- | 
i} tive clean parts of the town. 

The cholera is said to have made its appearance at 
Portsmouth. And private letters from Liverpool, re- 
ceived in New York, announce its appearance there. 


Forrrcn.—The Reform Bill passed the House of, 
Commons on the 23d of March, by acclamation, and| 
Lords John Russell and Althorp, were appointed a 
committee to carry it to the Lords and to ask their con- 
currence, 

It wae snpposed that without a creation of a new 
batch of Peers, the bill would never pass the House of 
Lords. 

The London Courier of March 26, affirmed that 
the Treaty between Holland and Belgium, would be 
ratified on the Ist of April, but this was doubted. 

Mr. Van Buren at the King’s levee onthe 22d, took 
his leave ‘* previous to his departure for the continent.’’ 
On the 24th he had the honor of dining with the King at 
Windsor. 

Advices from Paris of the oth and 25th state that 


meet a ready sale. 


quiet had been entirely restored at Grenoble. The 


|| sage of six days from Bilboa. 


Government. has published an energetic address to the 
troops, thanking them for their prompt movements in 
suppressing the excitement, and the patience with 
which they bore the attack of the mob. 

A Paris paper of the 24th, says: The ukase of the 
Emperor Nicholas, which has been brought, it is’stated, 
to Warsaw by Marshal Paskewitsch, is expected daily 
here. Its object is to divide the last remnant of Poland 
into three Russian Provinces. The state of the Poles 
in this country not being satisfactory, M. Lafayette, as 
President of the Polish Club, has proposed a subycription 
to be opened ia every canton of France. 


The death of tiie celebrated antiquary Champolion, is 
announced in the Paris papers. He has been employed 
for many years in Egypt, by the French Government, to 
decypher the history, antiquaries and Jiterature of the 


‘| ancient Egyptians, preserved in Hieroglyphicks. 


On Saturday night last the W. I. good store occupied 
by Messrs. Atkins & Fairbanks of Provincetown, with 
its contents, was totally destroyed, loss about $1000 no 
insurance. 


It is estimated that there are at this moment about 
50,000 Portugues wandering over Europe—some exiles, 
some {fugitives, all miserable, and all exposed to the 
| loss of their property, upon which Don Miguel fastens, 
by appointing as special administrators any favorites,who, 
while they replenish his coffers from the property of 
| theis countrymen do not neglect to fill their own. The 
whole number who are suffering under the cruelty of 
Miguel at home and abroad, on account of some assum- 
ed political offences, is estimated at 90,000! 


Charles Lincoln, jr. of Charlestown has been appoint- 


'}ed Warden of the State Prison, i in place of William Aus- 


tin, Esq. resigned. Mr. A. we understand is about to 


ake the agency of an extensive Manufacturing establish- | 
ment at Lowell. 


It isrumored that Governor Lincoln has appointed 
Pliny Merrick attorney for the Middle District! Has 
the Governor read the Rhode Island Report ? 


Mr. F. S. Will appeared at the Tremont theatre on 
Monday evening, in the character of Romeo. His 
action is chaste and natural, and his readings generally 
correct. ‘The impression he has made is decidedly favo- 
rable; and by a close application to his studies he will 


be enabled to attain a high rank in his new profes- 
sion. 


A house occupied by a colored man in the service of 
Mr. Brooks, of Hopewell, Penn. was destroyed by fire 
together with three of his children. 

A vessel arrived at Bristol, Eng. after a short pae- 
The master states that 


| the cholera had existed in that place for a considerable 


time, that the deaths daily were :bout thirty, and that 


the number of individuals ill of the disease, when he 


left exceeded 3,000. 


Several eases of cholera have appeared at Belfast, 
and it was stated that two had appeared in Dublin. 


Letters received in New York from St. Thomas state, 


'lthat an English ship of war had arrived at St. Kitts from 


Barbadoes, with the Cholera on board. Twenty-five 
eases occurred in three days, but none of them had as 
yet proved fatal. 


Grand Lodge of Massachusetts. 
AS ‘pecial Communication of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts will be held at the Masonic Tsmpue, 

on Monday evening next, at 7 1-2 o’clock, P. M. to 
hear the Reports of the Building Committee and the 
Trustees, relating to the erection and completion of the 
Temple. 

The Members of the Grand Lodge will take notice 
and govern themselves accordingly. 

Per Order 
THOMAS POWER, G. See'y 
Boston, April 28, 5832, 


| 
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- huwever, is still going on, so far as we can discov- | EMEKSON’S SECOND PART 
atensainin nati er, atas rapid a rate as ever; and scarcely a OF THE 
’ SONG. month or a week but brings us some new speci- NORTH AMERICAN ARITHMETIC, 
arn—Comin’ thro’ the Rye. |men of the genius of the age for early inducting 18 THIS DAY PUBLISHED 
children in the elements of knowledge. There is 
d love the gir - Si al no author of a primary treatise, to whom we can/|! LINCOLN & EDMANDS. 
accord greater merit for originality, simplicit THE plan of this book is such, that Mental 
I love their pretty prattle, too, i ; Poem rim: and Written Arithmetic are very happj 
and clearness,than to Mr. Fredrick Emerson ; the y happily 
They talk so with their eyes! . ,|,and conveniently united. Although rules are 
And then again their lips so sweet, second part of whose “North American Arithmetic not excluded from the book, yet the illustra- 
And color’d. like the rose, has just come from the press of Messrs. Lincoln ‘tions which have been introduced ir. the. ane 
Breathe nectar, when with ours they meet, & Edmunds, His system is that ofinduction, and) thor, render the operations on numbers so 
And banish all our woes. the principle he has adopted, is that of analysis clear and interesting, that the learner is prepar- 
only. He has avoided the formidable threshhold| ed rather to make rules for himself, than to re- 
_ Yes, girls are brilliants which were made of dry and unintelligible rules, and technical lan- ly on them from his book. 
To deck the breasts of men— guage, which ever form a serious stumbling stone|, Boston, April 28, 1832. 
And Adam wore one it is said, to beginners ; and has marked out for his little| ppeg . = 
enjamin’s Pr 
And all the world since then. followers an easy, inviting and instructive path to} uv tes Bren cal Mouse 
Then why should I without one be? the highest walks in the science of numbers as yest published and for sale Bens axin’s Pract- 
Oh! Pil adopt the ied ‘pursued in our common schools.— T'raveller. © cau House Carpenter ; being a complete de- 
When I can find one who’ll have me, S _ ; velopment of the Grecian Order of Architecture, metho- 
And be a married man. , A A Susstitute.--General Dalzel passing by a}! gised and arranged in such a simple, and comprehen- 
— — ||centinel at Portsmouth, the fellow complained that || sive to be easily understood ; each example 
=— ; lop: being fashioned according to the style and practice of 
LITERARY. —Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cay-||he he present day, of the Them, 
endish, and Danppier; including an introductory ||4 Palr, Says the \reneral. ereupon he takes a || Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite Orders, with al! 


view of the earliest discoveries in the South Sea,|/piece of chalk and chalks out a pair of shoes up- ait details o toa large scale: to which are ad- 
on the centry-box. ‘ There’s a pair for you.’ adds|\ded, series of Designs for Porticos, Frontispieces, 
and the history of the Bucaniers. With Portraits *||Doors, Windows, Caps and Sills, Sash Frames, Sashes 
on steel. Harper’s Family Library, No. 50. g w ooner |! nd Shutters, Base and Sur-Buse Moul 
This volume is devoted to the Lives of three of} turned than the soldier chalks out a man standing et Pieces, Trusses for Roofs and Parti- 
: ? sentinel and then goes his way. ‘The General, ||tions, Stairs, &c. Engraved on sixty-four large quarto 
the most eminent men that Englan bh as ever sent presently after, was surprised to meet the fellow ||°°PP™ plates. By Ashur Benjamin, Architect. Au- 
forth into the field of her highest echievement,-~ ‘ thor of ‘'The American Builder’s Companion,” and 
The relation of their Voyages, Discoveries, and the town, with The 
6 Sir? (sai hould be addressed to R. P. 
Adventures is in so far the history of the rise of , he came to leave his post wr’ (said he) ‘f am)| &@ Wholesale orders s 
oh If it be th first inspiring || “eeved’—Relieved ! that’s impossible al this time & WILLIAMS, No. 18 & 20 Cornhill, Boston— 
er naval power. it be that the fir piring a Who h lieved » <On 1 or singie copies may be had through the Booksellers— 
thoughts of our youth are inseparably connected of day. 0 has reeves you : é (fil an- by copying and forwarding this Notice with Orders—on 
with maritime enterprise,--with the perils, vieissi- || S¥° for it) that won't leave his post,’ replied the | hand at all times a variety of the best works in use 
tie incidents, the bold-|)80ldier. Hereupon the General goes with him to) Mechanics and Manufacturers. 
udes, new scenes, romantic incidents, the f ’ : *,* Particular attention given to supply Libraries. 
ness, fortitude, and endurance of men tasked to the place, There Sir, (says the fellow) if I am 
the utmost of man’s physical and moral powers, || '° look upon this as a good pair of shoes, you must) SECRECY, 
which are displayed in the narratives of the elder ||°"” that this is likewise a very good sentinel-’ 
| voyagers,--this work cannot want interest. It 
contains, from the very nature of the subject, much 
eurious and valuable information, gleaned from 
- many sources, and in every instance verified by 


- scrupulous examination and reference to the foun- 


POEM, pronounced at the installation of the Of- 


ficers of the Boston Encampment of Knights Tem- 
Greatness of Soul.—In the war between plars, Feb. 28, 1832; by Thomas Power, Esq. For 


Great Britain and France, in the year 1760, Mon- sale by Carter & Hendee, Hilliard, Gray, & Co. Wm. 


‘i Hyde,Washington Street, B. F. Edmunds, J.W. Burdett, 
sieur Thurot,the French admiral,made a descent at || Court Street, P. C. Jones, State Street, J. W. Bek 


Carrackfergus, in Ireland, and attacked the place. | cher, Faneuil Hall, and at this Office. 
The following circumstance that attended this march 31. 
 tain-head; while it is believed that, together with 


dispute deserves to be transmitted to posterity, as AN ADDRESS 

the ae fuller and —— accutate personal an instance of that courage, mingled with humani- [DELIVERED before the Boston Encampment of 

memoirs of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier are |), y, which constitutes true heroism. While the Knights Templars, at the Public Installation of its 

* given here than any that have yet teen submitted French and English were hotly engaged in one of Officers, on the evening of the 28th of Feb., 1832: by 
to the public. Early Spanish discovery in the 


in abana little child rae Neg Paul Dean. Forsale by Carter & Hendee, Hillard, 
e Streets, a little cmid ran pilayfu etween ||Gray, & Co., Wm. Hyde, Washingt 
South Sea, and the first circumnavigation of the ; viet ele ray, & Co., Wm. Hyde, Washington Streets, R. P 


: them, having no idea of danger to which it was||& ©. Williams Cornhill, ©. F. Edmunds, J. W. Bur- 
_ globe in the ever-memorable voyage of Magellan, | 


‘ dett, Court Streets, P. C. Jones, State Street, J, W. 
it ate {exposed common soldier of the enemy, Faneuil and at this Office. 

form a subordinate, but it is hoped an appropriate ceivitig the-life of this’ poot innocent’ at stake.|| ‘march 31. 

branch of the work: ane the History of the Buca- 


grounded his piece advanced deliberately between 
‘ - miers, those daring rovers, whose wild adventures |)the jines of fire, took up the child in his arms, Mascnic Temple. 
afford'so much to charm the youthfu mind, is so 


: ANS, SMITH & CO., have jast published at the 
S°}\ conveyed it toa place of safety ; then returning 
closely interwoven with the Memoirs of Dampier 


Senefelder Lithographic Rooms, 61 Cornhill, a 

te his place, resumed his musket, and renewed his}{|splendid view of the Masonic Tempter, recently 
_asto form one tissue. Instead of proving a blem- 
ish, it is therefore presumed that the brief history 


ah erected by the Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, in Tre- 
Is there in the history of Geear or Alexander eng mont-street. For sale at the principal Bookstores in 


he City. March 10. 
of this remarkable fraternity may be found no in- thing superior or evea equal to this, in humanity : 

eongruous episode in a volume intended by the or in greatness of soul f ' Feathers, &e. 

author asa contribution to popular nautical his- reg ate 
tory, of which the subject, though complete In 7, eae ehouse. Sicily, Hen’s, and Sea-fowl, do.—Spanish, Russia and 
itself, forms also an interesting chapter in the an- . 


American curled hair Mattresses—Marseilles and printed 
No. 5, Washington Street, bottom of Cornhill, and 
Bals of maritime enterprise and adventure. 60 Brattle Street, opposite City Tavern, Boston. || bed Quilts—6, 9,10, 11 and 12-4 Rose Blankets— 


‘The work is for saleat the Bookstores in this KEEPS constantly for sale a general assortment of Moreans, Fringes; Binding, &c.-Domestic Carpeting. 


Hovse FurNitTvRE, Viz. Comfortables, &c. &c, for sale by 
Bureaus, Bedsteads, Dining, Pembrook, Break ast, 
Card and Work Tables, Secretaries, Dressing Cases, P quare. 
Emerson’s Anitumetic.--From.the vast im- Toilet Lables, and Glasses, ash Stands, common and 
provement in elementary works within a few {|fancy Chairs, Easy, do., Cradles, Looking Glasses of all Flooring Boards, &c. 


ij ) : and Sofas of various pattern, feather OARDS, or Plank, of hard Southern Pine,or North- 
years, one might suppose the ultima thule by this || Couches an ite Pi 
. . , Pew and ChairCushions, Curled Hair ern White Pine, furnished to order, ready plaimed 
_time to be attained, and that the guides of lisping 


Bedtickings and bindings. by steam power, of any required dimensions, of as good 
infancy and ‘budding youth’ would rest satisfied || FEATHERSof all kinds and qualities, put up at sbort}/ quality and lower rates than can be procured else- 


Wath existing auxiliaries 2 ete: several depart- me'all of which will be sold as low as at any Furniture|} Orders received by __ E. COPELAND, Jr. 
ments. The process of simplifying school books, {! warehouse in thecity. tf / "Jan. 7. Nov. 5. tf 65 Broad Street. 


\ 


